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that would lead to spontaneous synesthetic phrasing, incompre- 
hensible to the average reader. 

June E. Downed. 

University op Wyoming. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

La Pensee et les nouvelles ecoles anti-intellectualistes. Alfred Fouillee. 

Second edition. Paris : F. Alcan. 1911. Pp. xvi + 415. 

This work, the first edition of which seems to have been exhausted 
almost immediately, is of less interest to the American than to the French 
public. Its object is twofold : first, to claim for its author the priority in 
certain psychological and metaphysical theories which have been generally 
ascribed to Guyau, Nietzsche, James, and Bergson ; and, secondly, to show 
that voluntarism, pragmatism, and (mystic) intuitionalism, wherever they 
have departed from the lines he had laid down, have fallen into serious 
error. It also contains a brief exposition of the author's own theory of 
the nature and functions of thought. 

The claim to priority is based principally upon " La Liberte et le 
Determinisme," which appeared in 1872, and the proof is as convincing 
as such proofs usually are. In Fouillee's comprehensive eclecticism (or 
synthesis, as he himself would say) all the historical types of philosophy 
are merged ; and it would be difficult indeed to invent an " ism " which 
he could not claim to have in some sort anticipated. The points of com- 
parison are of a very general character, all that is individual and dis- 
tinctive in the various theories being set aside as error. And meanwhile 
the further question, how far our author himself had been anticipated, is 
left untouched. 

To denote the fundamental principle of his philosophy, Fouillee here, 
as in other recent essays, uses the phrase, " will to consciousness," formed 
after the analogy of the " will to live " and the " will to power." The 
most primitive datum of a reflective self-consciousness is, he declares, 
consciousness itself — not a blank " awareness," but a consciousness full of 
concrete content of sensations, feelings, impulses, ideas, etc.; ever chang- 
ing and ever looking for change, and especially looking forward to 
change which it, by its own feelings, ideas, and efforts, shall initiate or 
control. Thus the reflecting subject is conscious of himself as will; will, 
moreover, not for a life that shall be insensible or unconscious, for then 
it would be of no interest to him, but a life for himself. His will is es- 
sentially a will to consciousness. Its object is always to maintain or in- 
crease the functions of conscious life. These functions are comprised in 
three principal functions, which are, however, inseparable: thought, feel- 
ing, and action. This is the " law of idea-forces" : that the affective and 
the intellectual life are inseparable. It is by means of this law that Fouil- 
lee undertakes to bring together the portions of truth in all the various 
systems — intellectualistic, mystic, voluntaristic — of his time. 
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In the obtaining of these first principles, Fouillee professes to employ 
a strictly •' immanent," experiential method, simply and plainly describ- 
ing the most obvious features of conscious life without addition, selec- 
tion, or criticism. Opinions will, of course, differ as to the justice of his 
professions. To me they seem to be far from well founded. Instead of 
describing fact he seems to me to be manipulating conceptions. That all 
desire is, at bottom, directed toward one's own future experience is not 
affirmed upon introspective evidence, nor is the further theory, that at all 
times thought, feeling, and action go together; or, at any rate, no suffi- 
cient account of any such evidence is presented. 

What makes these theories attractive is the synthesis to which they 
lead. " Every purely intellectualistic system loses itself in a considera- 
tion of the objective, which admits only things that are more or less ex- 
ternal and relations that are more or less extrinsic, without showing the 
ground which gives character to these objects, and still less the life of the 
conscious subject himself. On the other hand, every system that is purely 
voluntaristic or sentimental loses itself in an exclusive consideration of 
the subjective, which does away with both objective reality and objective 
truth. And so it has always seemed to us essential to rise above the two 
contraries " (p. 3). Accordingly Fouillee is an uncompromising intel- 
leetualist, and at the same time an uncompromising voluntarist. He 
stands ready to grant their full claims to reason and heart alike. 

The volume is too rich in detail to admit of even a scant summary 
within the limits of a brief review. The constructive part contains, I be- 
lieve, no notable addition to the author's system. As I have said, the ex- 
position is decidedly brief; and for that reason it will be found useful by 
those who wish to gain a rapid insight into the " philosophy of idea- 
forces." 

The critical part, as well as the abundant critical suggestions which 
are contained in the constructive part, strikes me as being of very uneven 
value. Both its best and its weakest points are expressive of the author's 
notable good sense and balance of judgment. He lays bare the character- 
istic weaknesses of men with unfailing skill. But where good sense and 
judgment, joined with a fine analytical ability, are not sufficient, where a 
bold imagination is necessary for the proper appreciation of new and 
striking views, there Fouillee is disappointing. Poorest of all are the 
notices of Poincare and his " new philosophy of the sciences," this for the 
special reason that the author's knowledge of mathematics is very lim- 
ited and superficial. His attempt to prove the necessary truth of the 
axioms of Euclidean geometry is of a kind to be very much regretted. 
The treatment of pragmatism is also disappointing. It adds nothing new 
to the controversy; and like most French essays on the subject, it attrib- 
utes a great deal to the pragmatists which they have not dreamed of 
claiming. The following extract, which summarizes a section, is typical. 
•' ... It is certain that pragmatism contains an essential contradiction. 
It holds that the intellect is only a means of voluntary action upon na- 
ture. But one can not act upon nature and provide thus for the satis- 
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faction of human feelings, except as he can foresee; provision and pre- 
vision are inseparable. Intelligence, to be a means of action and feeling, 
ought therefore to be first of all a means of knowledge and to have a 
truth-value. If, as we ourselves have maintained, theoretical knowledge 
and practical efficiency are in direct ratio with each other, or rather are 
one and the same thing under two aspects, that is no reason for denying 
the cognitive side of ideas" (p. 288). 

The notices of Bergson are widely scattered through the volume, and 
are generally without mention of his name. By far the most important is 
a long study of " intuitionalism " which occupies the last place in the 
work, and to which the remainder leads up as to a climax. Fouillee shows 
with admirable clearness what varied elements the intuition of Bergson 
embraces: the general consciousness of bodily life; the fleeting impression 
of the momentary state of mind; a confused and condensed memory; the 
spontaneous consciousness of one's own existence; introspection; sym- 
pathy; instinct; constructive imagination. And he proceeds to show 
how poor an organ of philosophy this many-sided faculty is; that instead 
of being superior to the scientific intellect it is altogether inferior to it; 
that instead of being above criticism, as giving us a direct revelation of 
the reality of ourselves and of other things, it stands in the utmost need 
of criticism from every point of view. 

Fouillee writes admirably. Though now an old man, he still retains 
the facility and grace of earlier years. There is little of the poet in him; 
but he gives occasional evidences of a flashing wit. One bon-mot is worth 
remembering : " The Chantecler of the poet claims that it is his morning 
song that causes the sun to rise ; the ' new philosophy of the sciences,' so 
close to pragmatism, attributes almost the same honor to its ' decrees ' ; 
it causes truth to rise." 



Theodore de Lacuna. 



Bryn Mawr College. 



Thought and Reality in Hegel's System. Gustavus Watts Cunningham. 
Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 8. New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1910. Pp. v + 150. 

This very readable monograph defends the thesis that Hegel's philos- 
ophy neither lends itself to the charge of " intellectualism," of equating 
things with mere abstract thought about things, nor justifies the many 
attempts made by his critics to define reality in irrational terms, as sheer 
immediacy over which thought can play superficially, but into whose heart 
thought can not penetrate. The author sees clearly that any such iden- 
tification of Hegel's philosophy with an abstract intellectualism, and the 
consequent appeal to the supposed immediacy of fact or feeling, rests upon 
a conception of thought which Hegel did his best to overcome. This non- 
Hegelian doctrine of thought, wrongly attributed to Hegel even by so 
sympathetic an interpreter as McTaggert, is the doctrine that "thought 
is a mediating activity among other mental processes — which bear to it 
an external relation" (p. 73). Whoever thus interprets Hegel's doctrine 



